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AT WHAT AGE SHOULD CHILDREN ENTER 
SCHOOL ? 


‘Then infant reason grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care.”— Thomson. 


THe last number of the Teacher contained as its leading 
article an essay upon this subject: “ At what age should a boy 
enter college ¢” The question was well answered by one very 
capable of judging. A more important question is this: At 
what age should children enter school ? 

This question is more important than the one alluded to, be- 
cause the mass of school-goers is immensely larger than the 
number of those who ever enter the walks of college life. 
Many considerations urged in that excellent reply, may be ad- 
duced with equal weight in the settlement of this question. 
This matter also concerns teachers, for the whole after progress 
of the pupil, for which our profession seems to be held respon- 
sible, may depend upon the manner of beginning. And then 
with ‘regard to any particular teacher, it is a matter of no small 
importance with him in estimating the probable results of his 
labor, whether he shall’scatter and dissipate his influence upon 
all in the village, from the cradle to early manhood, or confine 
his ministrations to those who are appropriate to his labors and 
ready for the seal. It therefore intimately concerns teachers, 
and is appropriate to this magazine. It should be borne in 
mind also that teachers can exert great influence with parents, 
and aid much in bringing about a reform, if desirable. 

At what age, then, should children enter school? We reply, 
at a much later age than our laws seem to contemplate and is 
now common in New England. Most children become ame- 
nable to teachers at the age of four or five, and our yearly re- 
turns mention a large number even younger than four. Exactly 
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where the gradation finds its lowest step, we are ignorant ; 
but evidently the neighboring realms cf the nurse and the 
teacher somewhat over-lap each other, like adjacent colors in 
the solar spectrum. Contrary to the axioms of philosophy, the 
cradle and the desk occupy the same space at the same time. 
The period of school-going closes perhaps, asa general esti- 
mate, at fifteen or sixteen ; it may be earlier or later, that will 
not affect the question. Our object of course is to accomplish 
a certain result previous to that time ; so much discipline 1s to 
be secured, so much knowledge acquired, and in one way and 
another, so much progress made. Now it seems to us a grave 
inquiry, whether, if pupils were to date their acquaintance with 
books a little farther from the cradle, they would not in the 
end know more ; if they commenced later, would they not tra- 
vel farther? Itis said of some of the Spanish libraries, that 
if they were diminished in bulk, they would be increased in 
value. Might not as much be said of the (early) period of 
school-going ? 

It is very true that the common opinion and practice are in 
favor of early school-going. But most of this springs, we 
fancy, from the erroneous idea that education is derived oniy 
from books, and that the child never begins to /earn till he has 
dabbled in the phonography of the English tongue and learned 
to spell “ baker.” Whereas education is really manifold in its 
departments, and is derived from almost numberless sources. 
It refers to all the intellectual faculties, to the moral feelings, to 
the body. It embraces the manners, as well as the mind; it 
trains the eye and hand, as well as the heart. It is derived 
from the silent influence of friends and associates, from experi- 
ence, from observation, from conversation, as well as from books 
and the school-room, and we may add, vastly more. The 
‘literary games,” as the Roman denominated schools, perform 
but an insignificant part in the acquisitions of early life. 

Now whatsoever of heresy there may be in this article, lies in 
this, that we advise to less haste in wedding the child unto letters. 
Let us not crowd the columns of orthography and the Numer- 
ation Table into the preface of life. Young childhood asks for 
different food, has other things todo. The body is to grow: 
“ the first duty of every child is to grow ;” the windows of the 
senses are to be opened to whatever is beautiful and good ; the 
perceptions and tastes are to be rendered delicate or maintained 
so; and above and beyond all, the moral and religious feel- 
ings are to be cultivated. The harp-strings of life are, it is to be 
hoped, strung in beautiful harmony. Let us endeavor to keep 
them so, at least through the period of infancy ; let us throw 
across them, as it were, the stalks of flowers, and awake them in 
unison with the songs of birds, and make them pour forth the 
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“songs of the affections,” and be not so very particular and or- 
thodox to teach them, as the first lesson of early life, exactly 
how many days’ travel it is from a to ampersand. 

We who are older have passed through this probation ; and we 
have no complaint to make ; we thank those who went before 
us for their efforts to save us; they pounded hard upon our 
excrescences to get us into shape, and such painful effort in our 
behalf demands at least an acknowledgment. But for all 
young children who have just flown in at the eastern windows of 
being, we earnestly hope and pray that nature and providence 
may be permitted to write at least the title-page of life clean 
and white, without a thrusting in of the Arabic figures and the 
alphabet. 

If it be asked at what age the child may enter the school- 
room, we reply that no precise age can be assigned; it 
may vary in different cases. But if we now admit at four or 
five, we have no doubt that eight or ten would be far preferable, 
while perhaps some intermediate age, as seven or eight, would 
for most be better than either. 

Again, if it be asked what advantages would result from the 
change, we reply, in the first place and what is of least impor 
tance, the cost and trouble now incurred by sending such pu- 
pils to school would of course be diminished. And even if an 
equal number of schools must be maintained, and teachers em- 
ployed, what is now spent on a larger number of pupils would 
be concentrated on fewer, and consequently, as we may suppose, 
would be productive of greater results. Again, there would be 
less exposure of health. Confining infancy during the inflexible 
six hours a day in what one without extravagant hyperbole calls 
the ‘* mephitic dens’ of the school-room, cannot be the very 
best way to lay the foundation of perfect health. There has 
been great improvement in ventilation and cleanliness, it is 
true; but Massachusetts has yet school-rooms enough that set 
at defiance all sanitary rules. And even under the most favor- 
able circumstances of the modern schools, any attempt to trans- 
fer the tutelage of these early years from the mother to a stran- 
ger, and establish for hours over the buoyancy and exuberance 
of infancy the necessary order and quiet of the school-room, 
whether on slab seats or in patent chairs, would seem unnatural, 
if not unhealthful ; and we believe nothing would justify it, in 
the estimation of community, but iron custom and the feel- 
ing that the child must at all hazard be educated. Are not 
young children best off at home ? 

There would also be less exposure of morals. Schools are 
too often schools of vice. Vice is contagious. It is sadly true 
of many a school-room, that what one relative of Cain knows of 
crime and lust, all know. Signs and terms that would be an 
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insult to virtue soon form “ the circulating medium.” The 
instructor does not give all the instruction in that room, or a 
tithe of it. Such knowledge, like air and the liquids, always 
tends to an equilibrium in the dense population of such a 
realm. And strange as it may seem, virtuous sentiments are 
not half so successful in maintaining their ground ; vice has the 
advantage of being perfectly indigenous to the soil. 

The good reader will pardon us for saying that the burden 
and curse of the original sin are heavy enough, without hay- 
ing our infancy systematically inducted into crime! How many 
a parent knows all .this; but he supposes that from the foul 
contact there is no escape, “ for then ye must needs go out of 
the world;” sooner or later the wave of corruption “aust be 
met; and so from a feeling of necessity, and hoping that his 
child will form a favorable exception, he plunges him into the 
revolting baptism. We know the objector will say: The 
associations are to be made; the risk is to be run at a later 
period, if not now. We simply reply: The later the better. 

Again, we believe that pupils would learn with more rapidity, 
coming later to books ; ;so that what had been lost in time, would 
be more than made up in speed. ‘This is of course incapable 
of exact proof, for the lines of latitude here in Massachusetts 
pass over but few pupils with whom we could experiment : 
almost all have been sent early to school, except some stubborn 
eases that are too hard for the file. But in our experience in 
teaching on other parts of the map of the United States, we 
often had pupils who had reached the age of twelve or fifteen 
and had not enjoyed the aid of schools. ‘They had the art of 
reading, and some rudiments of the elementary branches, won 
from ignorance under the parental roof; but according to our 
standards, they were exceedingly backward. But when once 
enlisted in the career of knowledge, they made more rapid pro- 
gress than New England pupils under our care often have. 
‘They felt the importance of learning; they were mature, and 
as one could not but predict, they ‘made most rapid learners. 
And we may add: they had not to unlearn so much that had 
been learned wrong. Knowledge had with them the freshness 
of the first taste. 

Not so in our later experience; in our attempts to make 
pupils learn thoroughly, and learn the reason of what they 
might acquire, (difficult task! ) we have often thought that if 
they could have entered the school-room at a much later period, 
with only a knowledge of reading and a few of the rudiments, 
and then learned a “few things, and learned them absolutely 
well, and in the exercise of the thinking powers, it would be 
far better for the succeeding years. At least, constant travel 
would not have rendered the ground familiar and disgusting. 
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Fewer pupils at fifteen would regard themselves as educated, 
when they are only inflated. If “they could have climbed its 
columns of Addition and the ground rules, and obtained even 
one clear view of the adjacent country, how much better than 
to travel all the way from Numeration to the end of the Roots 
in amist,as too many do. If such uncertain pupils ever 
know anything as they ought, they must travel this ground all 
over again ; and herein lies the hardest labor of all succeeding 
teachers. P ray let us inquire how great would have been the 
loss in such cases, if, with the exception of the rudiments spoken 
of (which ought to be acquired at home,) the early drill and 
routine and rote had been consigned to utter annihilation. 
Whether or not other teachers have had similiar thoughts, we 
are ignorant. We “ speak to wise men ; judge ye.” 

Again we say what has been already implied, that early con- 
finement in the school-room often creates a disgust at every- 
thing bookish, for which no equal advantage is gained. It is 
but a little while since we were young, though now and then a 
silver hair reminds us already that the morning is waxing 
towards the meridian of life. We knew those in our early days 
who marched obediently enough into the close air of the school- 
room and sat down upon the old oaken benches with backs 
perfectly aplumb or no backs at all, during the long days of 
childhood. Excepting a few moments each half day when they 
were called to the master’s knee and took an observation on 
the hieroglyphics of the alphabet, they sat and silently en- 
dured. ‘their feet were suspended above the floor by the 
knee joints ; like good Catholics they made the sign of the cross 
with their decent hands in the lap, and through it all simply 
wondered why they must be held prisoners thus during the 
weary summer days, when their fathers and elder brethren were 
in open meadow and field at large. The onl y answer to this 
question the sagacity of childhood could ever evolve was, that 
it was a part of the inflexible recipe for making adult wisdom. 
They submitted with a heroism worthy of older men. The 
extent of their rebellion, (excepting a few misdemeanors for 
which however they gave ample atonement according to rule,) 
was firmly resolving, that if éver through such probationary 
trial they attained to the blessedness of being full grown men, 
they would bid a welcome and final adieu to ‘all teachers and 
books. And we have reason to suppose that most of them, in 
their persevering disgust of knowledge, have never suffered a 
relapse. Whether a different early training would have had a 
different sequel, we do not affirm. We only say again: we 
a“ speak to wise men ; judge ye.’ 

If it be asked now: shall the child have no instruction in 
books till the advanced age of eight or ten? We reply: He 
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would better have none, than adhere to the common mode. 
Better that young life should have no knowledge of letters. than 
confine children so young. But this is not necessary. Child- 
ren often learn to read of their own accord. And then what 
parent is there so in bondage to the love of gain and work, as 
not to teach his child some of the rudiments of knowledge, of 
reading, and such few things as are proper to infancy? ‘lhe 
parents are supposed to be the best friends ; they ought, in all 
these respects at least, to be the best instructors of their child. 
We believe that in “ the good time thatis coming’? much of the 
instruction that is now conveyed in the school-room, will be 
conveyed at home. We earnestly long to see the advent of 
that period. If, as it is sometimes said, the fathers and mothers 
generally are unable to teach their children, we are sorry for 
them ; ; if they have allowed grammar and fractions and letters 
even to become entirely submerged i inthe Black Sea of care and 
work, there is something wrong in our modes of early instruc- 
tion, and there is call for reform ; or the primary ideas in com- 
munity on the subject of education are wrong; for education, 
like religion, is certainly designed to be with our advancing 
years only more and more an ornament and support to us on 
‘the march of life.” What the parents have learned, then, in 
their early life, together with the rich fruits of their experience 
and observation, they ought to be able to communicate to their 
youthful charge. And we do not now think of a pleasanter 
sight in this world, or a better type of heaven, than a happy 
family circle habitually lighted and warmed by religion and 
knowledge, where “ corner stones”’ are thus “ polished after the 
similitude of a palace.” We say, then, that children onglit to 
acquire at least the rudiments at home. And if in any case 
they cannot, it is sad evidence against that home, and against 
the ingenuity and faithfulness of the parents. 

We are aware that these views will not meet with general 
acceptance, for they are contrary to the received mode. But 
this ought never to be asource of alarm in this progressive 
world, where what is known to be true in one age or year, is 
often disavowed and taken back by the wisest men in the next. 
It is but a few years since the small number of those who con- 
tended for the abolition of slavery were considered to be de- 
ranged; now the derangement is alleged with regard to the 
still smaller number of those who do not contend for the same 
thing. So the lesson conveyed by the “Infant Schools” of 
twenty-five years ago upon the effect of early associated train- 
ing, is most instructive. It seems to us quite possible, that 
even now in our ordinary instruction of young pupils and ad- 
mitting them to the school-room, we may be too near the same 
extreme. 
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We are aware also that many objections will be made, and 
many will know that community is now sufficiently correct in 
theory and practice on this subject. Many disinterested 
mothers, for instance, will arise and say that they need the help 
of teachers to take care of their “ olive plants ;” it is a relief 
to have them in the school-room a portion of the day. We 
most respectfully suggest that if they really wish their children 
out of the way, there are some practices among the wnchris- 
tian mothers of India and China, by which they are put cut of 
the way altogether. We know that it will also be said, that if 
the ‘ junior class” are not in school, they will be in worse em- 
ployment and learn worse things abroad. We simply reply to 
that, that when we are thoroughly persuaded that fathers and 
mothers generally implore the help of teachers to keep their 
young America out of mischief and to govern him, we shall 
give up all idea of ever seeing the millennium, and sink down 
in despair. 

But time nor the patience of our readers will permit us to 
prolong these remarks. We only add that these suggestions 
are the result of much experience in teaching. We claim the 
credit at least of honestly believing what we affirm. We know 
very well that there are obstacles in the way of a change. 
A precocious child is a source of no small credit to a house- 
hold. And to gratify such a vanity, parents are willing to sac- 
rifice more than hecatombs to ear ly death. Lut it is not our 
duty to yield to such a demand; nay, more: it is wicked 
todo so. We say, then, to all teachers to whom these pages 
may come, that in introducing the young child to an atmosphere 
of letters, we should make no haste. Home, not school ; growth, 
not learning in its usual sense, are appropriate to the dawn of 
life. We can never believe that the first six or eight degrees 
of the little ‘* pilgrim’s progress” above zero are by any associ- 
ated and forced study to be enlisted in the work of mental dis- 
cipline. Let us disabuse ourselves utterly and forever of the 
most insane impression, that a child is to spell * phthisic’’ and 
digest a pronoun at seven or eight, or be considered wanting in 
parts. Let us remember the proverb: More than a boy at 
twelve, less than aman at forty. In a word, here and else- 
where let us ‘* make haste slowly.” 

And finally, may we all live to see the day when the now too 
laborious fields of instruction over which we must plod and 
sow the hopeful grain, shall be narrowed down to a smaller 
compass on the side towards infancy; and when parents shall 
divest themselves of that common but wicked idea, that all in- 
tellectual, and even moral and religious instruction, must be 
transferred to strangers and laid upon the shoulders of those 
who are willing to work for charity or pay. 
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Important Hint to Parents.—Few parents realize how 
much their children may be taught at home by devoting a 
few moments to their instruction every day. Let a parent 
make the experiment with his son of ten years old, for a single 
week, and only during the hours which are not spent at school. 
Let him make a companion of his child, converse with him 
familiarly, put to him questions, answer inquiries, communi- 
cate facts, the result of his reading or observation, awaken his 
curiosity, explain difficulties, the meaning of things, and all this 
in an easy playful manner, without seeming to impose a task, 


and he will himself be astonished at the progress which will be 
made.— Lutheran Observer. 
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SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF AN INFANT DAUGIITER OF 
MARTIN F. TUPPER. 
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Tt is an Karly Houre 
Sweete Childe to falle Asleepe ! 

Ere yet thy Bud had shewne its Flowre, 

Or Morning-dews had ceased to showre ; 
But in repose how deepe 

Thou calmly liest on thy Infant-Bed. 

Were all the Deade like Thee, how Lovely were the Deade ! 






Ere Day was well begun 
In what briefe Span of Time 

Thy Living Course and Worke were done ! 

Thou saw’st no Nighte, nor even Noone, 
But only Morning’s Prime. 

Smiling thou Sleepest now, but hadst thou founde 

A longer Life, Tears might those Smiles have drownde ! 














Thine was a blessed Flighte, 
Ere Sorrow clouded, and ere Sin could slay ; 
No wearie Course was thine, no arduous Fighte ; 
And but an Houre on Earthe of Labour lighte,— 
With Hire for all the Day! 
Can aughte be More than This ? 
Yes, Christian, Yes! 
It is Mucu More to Live, 
And a Long Life to “ the Goode Fighte” to give : 
To ‘‘ Keepe the Faithe,” the appointed Race to run ; 
And then to Win this Praise—Servante or Gop, WELL pone. 


London Art Journal. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


[ Will not the following do for this meridian? Our laws require us to 
teach our pupils the principles of physiology, life and health. Will a 
word of instruction be misplaced if addressed to us? The duty of all is, 
if God will, to live long, live happily, live well; this we cannot do if we 
are rec kless of health. One especial duty of teachers is to avoid fretting 
and keep cheerful; this we can hardly do unless we are well; to maintain 
a cheerful heart and a sunny face with a disordered body, is at least a 
rare attainment. Hence the i importance of attention to health. A large 


portion of our teachers are females; we ask (hem especially to “ look on 
this picture.” ] 


THe attainment of * a sound mind in a sound body”’ has very 
properly been said to be the end of all right education. The 
whole subject might perhaps be ranged under the three di- 
visions: physical, mental and moral education. It is upon the 
first of these that a few hints will be offered in the present 
paper. If they shall prove neither new nor striking, perhaps 
they may be found, upon a little reflection, as important to be 
recollected and practised as if they were new ; for our danger 
lies quite as much, probably, in neglecting old and generally 
acknowledged truths, as in failing to occupy the new territories 
of modern improvements. 

And, firstly, let us glance at its bearings on the teacher him- 
self, for if he be either too ignorant, too ambitious, or too reck- 
less to take care of his own “health, there is little hope that he 
will feel much concern for the health of his pupils. 

And, here, there is scarcely need of words to enforce the 
importance of a careful attention to the laws of health. The 
bloodless cheek, the asthmatic cough, the shattered nerves, the 
stooping and attenuated form, speak volumes for themselves, 
and prove more plainly than any words could do, that the in- 
evitable penalty is following hard upon the steps of trans- 
gression, and that the laws of our physical being have been 
broken. How many of our best teachers break down and are 
laid aside, just as their usefulness is generally felt and acknowl- 
edged. Is this great waste of life necessary and unavoidable ? 
If the affirmative were evident, our lips should be silent, for if 
this be the only condition on which we can hope for good schools 
it would be a very plain case. It is evidently of far more con- 
sequence that the present generation should be thoroughly edu- 
cated, than that a few hundred teachers should live in comfort, 
or even live much longer atall. Put we suspect some huge 
sophism lies covered up at the bottom of all reasoning. 

What greater misfortune can befall a school than to have a 
good teac ‘her break down, just as he has cleared the ground 
of obstructions and prejudices, and acquired that personal 
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influence over his pupils which enables him to be really and 
eminently useful to them? Such influence can not be trans- 
mitted to his successor. It is the result of long-continued, per- 
severing labor. The school passes into new hands like a mort- 
gaged estate, on which nearly all the improvements must be 
sacrificed. There is thus a dead loss to the public: this in- 
fluence being in a great measure the result of deserved con- 
fidence reposed by pupils in the teacher, and “ confidence, we 
all know, is a plant of slow growth.” Itis not a transferable 
article, and must be acquired by the new teacher at as great a 
cost as by the old. The teacher, therefore, is bound to take 
care of his health, for the same reasons that the general should 
be careful of his person. It belongs to the public. He has taken 
upon himself obligations which can scarcely be faithfully per- 
formed with feeble health and a diseased body to drag him 
down. It is his duty to be healthy for the same reason that it 
is his duty to be cheerful, laborious, patient, and even-temper- 
ed; for without a miracle it is scarcely possible that all these 
excellent attributes and good dispositions can be coupled with 
shattered nerves, a diseased liver, or a broken constitution. 
Many an unlucky urchin has cause to rue the day on which his 
teacher is tortured with nervous headache or neuralgia, or 
choked by bronchitis, or suffocated by diseased lungs. It is ex- 
pecting more than we shall find of Christian heroism, when we 
look for equanimity under such circumstances. 

We shall seldom be disappointed in expecting to find human 
beings fretful and irritable when placed in circumstances of 
great bodily discomfort ; and have long since learned to class 
the few exceptions among the ranks of heroes and martyrs. 
Health, then, is to the teacher as important, as patience, cheer- 
fulness and good temper. 

We propose to notice a few of the many ways in which the 
laws of health are mcst frequently violated by teachers. First, 
by night studies. Nature must have her proper amount of rest, 
or if defrauded of it, will be sure to take revenge the following 
day on aching head and shaking nerves. Better omit one meal 
per day than curtail the necessary amount of sleep required for 
health. ‘Teachers, more than others, are in great danger of 
yielding to this habit, from the want of time to read and study 
during the day. A few hours redeemed in the morying should 
content us; and this by early rising and a little economy, may 
be secured. But this mortal body, like other faithful servants, 
must be humored and petted a little when tired, or it will resent 
neglect, cease to advance our interests, and at last hang like a 
dead weight upon the establishment. 

Temperance in food would seem so self-evident a condition 
of health, we are almost ashamed to say we fear it is sometimes 
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disregarded. It would be a very prudent and sanitary ar- 
rangement, if some of our good cooks and housekeepers could be 
persuaded to label the oily, indigestible compounds that some- 
times appear on their tables. ‘Then, when we saw before our 
eyes in plain English, ‘ This is dyspepsia,” “headache,” “ ill- 
humor,”’ and “ This is a deadly poison,” surely no one could be 
such an egregious fool as to swallow them. But if our good 
housekeepers neglect to do their duty in this matter, the best 
we can do perhaps is to imagine we see the labels before our 
eyes whenever the dishes come up to which they rightfully be- 
long, and govern ourselves accordingly. 

Wet feet are another fruitful source of ill health among 
teachers. ‘Oh my shoes are good, water-proof,” exclaims the 
young teacher. Are they indeed? and how long, pray, has it 
been since kid slippers have been demonstrated to be imper- 
vious to water? A hundred consumptive women at this mo- 
ment are living witnesses to the contrary, and its demonstration 
in your individual case may cost more than it is worth! As 
kid slippers cannot without changing their nature protect the 
feet from dampness, no more can a thin summer-dress shield 
the form from the heavy dews of a western climate. What shall 
we say then of the courage of those ladies who go forth to face 
winds clad in summer habiliments? Silks and muslins would 
defend them from a polar bear as well as from our biting 
winds. 

But all ordinary exposures dwindle when compared with the 
one we often notice, and as often wonder at. We allude to the 
very general practice of coming from a crowded room, heated 
almost to suffocation, clad in thin habits, without putting on extra 
clothing. A young lady who dares do this, shows, in our opin- 
ion, some leaning towards suicide, and raises a doubt in respect 
to her perfect sanity. We should be surprised indeed, if, 
on meeting her the following morning, she were not as hoarse 
as a raven, or laid by for weeks of bronchitis or influenza. 

Yet the rules of health are almost self-evident : the difficulty 
surely does not lie in apprehending the principles. 

We think, with Carlisle, if these things be trve, it were best 
they be done. A few practical hints will therefore be added, 
which if not absolutely mew, are “ almost as good as new.’ The 
few rules*most important for the preservation of health, are in- 
deed so simple, they can be easily understood ; so few, they may 
be readily remembered; so easy, they may be practised and 
obeyed; and so reasonable, that they commend themselves to our 
common sense as soon as announced. It will, however, be no 
great harm to repeat them often, as they are in no danger of 
wearing out by use any more than the multiplication table. 

Rise early, exercise freely before meals, resting awhile, if 
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possible, immediately after, especially from mental labor, as 
the stomach then requires all the circulating medium for its 
own use. 

Bathe daily in cold water; keep the feet warm, the head 
cool; dress loosely ; avoid evening exposures, and perform all 
severe mental labor as far as possible in the morning, reserving 
the evening for rest and recreation. 

Fret not thy soul at unavoidable evils, and, above all things, 
be careful to keep always a conscience void of offence. 

Then, if after living a reasonable life we should fail to attain 
a long and happy one, we shall at least have the satisfaction of 
knowing we are clear of the guilt of suicide. I. VatL. 

— Ohio Journal of Edueation. 





DON MANUEL MONTT. 


Lees some “ humble schoolmaster” will be encouraged by the fol- 
lowing. If our occupation is “humble,” it seems we are not absolutely 
beyond hope; the schoolmaster may yet become President. But let us 
console ourselves with the thought, if we are not to fill the chair of highest 


oflice, we can make presidents and governors! Don Manuel, it seems, is 
now the President of Chili. ] 


“‘ THE Senate consists, I believe, of but twenty persons, cho- 
sen for nine years each, alternating triennially. ‘The House of 
Representatives consisted last year of 52 deputies, elected in 
1852 for three years each. The President now in office, Don 
Manuel Montt, was elected in 1851 for the usual term of five 
years from “ Independence Day,” Sept. 18, of that year. He 
is, [ am inclined to believe, a man of ability, and altogether the 
best than to whom the Chief Magistracy of this country has 
been committed. You will recollect the very proper and en- 
ergetic measures he adopted to put down the show of revolution 
which was got up at several places in 1851 to set aside his elee- 
tion. ‘This, as well as his manly and straightforward-course on 
several occasions since, and in fact his constant devotedness to 
the duties of his office and the best interests of the people, as 
he regards them, have secured for President Montt the respect 
and esteem of the business community no less than tle cordial 
regards of the masses of the people in Chili. Foreigners gen- 
erally, as well as the electors, I believe, will be glad to see 
Mr. Montt chosen for a second term at the election to take 
place a year from this time. He is emphatically a man of the 
people, self-made, and was a few years ago an humble school- 
master, having risen by his own merits to the proud position he 
now occupies, a fact which will commend him to the favorable 
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regards of all citizens of the United States. Would that Chili 
had thousands of such schoolmasters now in the field, and ele- 
vating not only themselves, but their countrymen, into the 
notice of the other nations of the earth.’—N. Y. Tribune. 





A CURIOUS ACROSTIC., 


[ The following is sufliciently curious. The initials spell, “My Boast is 
in the Glorious Cross of Christ.” The words in Italics from top to bottom, 
and the small capitals from the bottom to top, compose the Lord’s Prayer. } 


Make known the Gospel truth, ovr Father King ; 
Yield us thy grace, dear Futher, from above ; 
sless us with hearts which feelingly can sing, 

Our life thou art for ever, God of love. 

Assuage our griefs iz love ror Christ, we pray, 

Since the bright prince of Heaven and ciory died, 

Took all our shame, and hallowed tue display, 

In first be—ing man, AND then being crucified. 

Stupendous God! thy grace and power make known 

In Jesus’ name ; let all rue world rejoice ; 

New labors in thy heavenly Kinapom own, 

That blessed Bengaem, for thy saints Tux choice! 
How vile to come to thee, 1s all our cry, 

Enemies to é/iy-self, and all that’s Tune ! 
Graceless our will, our lives ror vanity, 

Loathing the truth, be—ing Evi in design. 

QO God, thy will be done, rrom earth to Heaven ; 
Reclining on the Gospel, let us live, 

In earth, from sins DELIVER-ed, and forgiven ; 

Oh, as thyself, BuT teach us to forgive. 

Unless it’s power TEMPTATION doth destroy, 

Sure ¢s our fall rvvo the depths of wo ; 

Carnal 7x mind, we’ve Nor a glimpse of joy, 

Raised against Heaven, in us no hope ean flow. 

QO give us grace and LEAD us on the way ; 

Shine on ws with thy love, and gives us peace ; 
Self and ¢his sin, which rise aGAtnst us, slay ; 

Oh! grant each day our PRESPASS—es may Cease ; 
Forgive our evil deeds rt oft we do, 

Convince us dat/y of TuEM to our shame, 

Help us with heavenly bread ; roraive us too 
Recurrent lusts, and we adore thy name. 

In thy forgive—ness, we AS saints can die, 

Since, for us and our TRESPASSEs so high, 

Thy Son, ovr Saviour, bled on Calvary. 


Presbyterian Magazine, 
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THE MORAVIANS AND MR. BECK’S SCHOOL. 


Mr. Beck, of Lititz, Pa., is one of the most remarkable men 
of the age. He is a type, and his history is not less interest- 
ing than instructive. ‘To understand it, a brief notice must be 
made of the Moravians. 

In that portion of Germany where this people took its rise 
the law prohibits any couple from marrying except they can 
show good proof that they can support a family. This caused 
the establishment of what are called the ‘Single Sisters’ 
House’’ and the “ Single Brothers’ House.” These are large 
buildings, with the upper story furnished as a dormitory, and the 
lower one as a dining hall, while the intermediate ones are di- 
vided into small rooms. Around the Brothers’ House are found 
shops for the carrying on of various trades. In these houses 
those who had no other homes found one, either hiring a room. 
or dwelling in common with others, as economy or inclination 
impelled them. ‘This mode of doing things, with other peculiar 
customs, the Moravians brought to this country, and it was con- 
tinued till a comparatively recent date. Indeed, in one case 
at least, the Sisters’ House is yet devoted to the hospitality for 
which it was erected. But not only the laws, but the abundant 
productions of our country, with its economical expenditures. 
permit the happiness of married life to all who wish to enjoy it, 
and thus the necessity for such houses was not continued, and 
they have been devoted to educational purposes. 

Having learned the trade of a shoemaker, Mr. Beck made 
his home in the Brothers’ House, and in one of the rooms pros- 
ecuted his avocation. ‘The boys soon found that he had a fund 
of knowledge and could delight them by communicating it, ani 
they frequented his shop and gathered round him as he took 
his evening strolls through the village. After he had worked 
at his trade for ten years and reached the age of twenty-four. 
he was, to his surprise, waited upon by several villagers, and 
desired to take charge of their children, as the schoolmaster had 
become old and wished to relinquish his charge, and the 
children wished to have Mr. B. for a teacher. He absolutely 
refused, thinking himself altogether unfit for the position. But 
they returned with the name of every man and woman in the 
village upon a paper soliciting him to undertake the task. He 
could not decline, and undertook for three months, supposing 
that his employers would be desirous of having other services 
by the close of that time. The old blacksmith’s shop was fitted 
up with benches, and he was installed in his post. Swiftly 
passed the time, and another quarter was entered upon, and before 
its close the parents were so much pleased, and he had gained 
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so much confidence, that he undertook for the rest of the year ; 
by the end of which he had acquired such an interest in the 
children that ‘ nothing could have separated” him from them ; 
and he made up his mind to drop all thought of returning to 
his trade, and devote himself to teaching, or, to use his own 
words in a letter not written for the public eye, but in answer 
to inquiries : “‘ I became so much attached to the children that 
nothing could have induced me to leave them, and I determined 
to devote my life and all my energies to the welfare of youth, 
and at once commenced improving myself. I labored very hard 
to obtain more knowledge, as well as for the welfare of my pu- 
pils, and every cent I could realize was invested for the bene- 
fit of the school, and my patrons frequently spoke to me about 
it, saying they could not compensate me for what I was doing, 
but I cared not, provided I could improve myself and the 
scholars.” 

That extract is enough, if nothing more was said, to assure 
any one that success was certain to such a man. 

The time when these things transpired was in 1815, and for 
five years his time was spent with the children of that pleasant 
village. But in 1850 a new life dawned upon him. One 
pleasant Saturday afternoon as he came out in his every-day 
garments from a shop where he had been painting a sign in 
order to turn an extra penny into his scanty coffers, a finely 
clad gentleman addressed him, inquiring for the village school- 
master. He answered that he was the man. ‘The gentlem an 
replied that he was from Baltimore, and wished to put ‘his boy to 
school with Mr. Beck, and as the schoolmaster refused, giving 
one reason and another, they were removed by the gentle- 
man, who insisted and would not be put off. He was taken to 
the old blacksmith’s shop and shown the accommodations, and 
though persistently refused, left with the assertion he should 
bring his boy, and within a week brought and left him. “I 
consented to receive him at last, cherishing the hope that as 
this was the first, so it would be the last I should receive from 
abroad, for I yet distrusted my ability to teach. In this I was 
disappointed ; for shortly after five more were brought from Bal- 
timore, owing to the recommendation of the father of the first. 
No previous application had been made, and the parents in- 
sisted on their remaining. Several others were added from 
time to time, and in 1822 the old shop was removed, and a new 
house built on the spot where it stood. Having now a fine 
house and more scholars, I became still more enthusiastic.” 

Of course his scholars became still more numerous. He was 
obliged to employ assistants and enlarge his borders. He took 
the Brothers’ House” partly for a hoarding house and partly for 
school rooms ; made by takihg down the partitions, so that now 
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his former shop is included in the room where he daily gives 
instructions, and on occasions lectures to large audiences com- 
posed of the public as well as his own scholars. The prophet 
has honor in his own country, and he showed me with just pride 
a map of his own making hanging where he formerly hung his 
finished work. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-six scholars from abroad have 
enjoyed his instructions since 1820, and he remarks: “ I pride 
myself as being able to say, that an advertisement of mine has 
never been inserted in any paper in the United States; 1 have 
never employed a travelling agent, nor have asked a parent to 
send a son to me; my pupils have been my advertisements, and 
my solicitors, and I really do believe that of the seventy-four 
who are now here, there is not one who did not come through 
the influence of some former pupil.” 

Mr. Beck is now sixty-four years of age, but would not be 
taken for over forty-five. The same enthusiastic interest in 
his scholars, in his avocations, and in all matters pertaining 
thereto, which has made him so successful, has also made his 
labors light, and preserved the elasticity of his body as well as 
mind. Like Mr. Hodges, of New Jersey, Friend Jenner, of 
New York, and Father Pierce, of Mass., he is one of the few 
examples of an old teacher, in whom the buoyant fervor of youth 
is combined with the energy of middle life and the experiencee 
of age, proving itis not the profession, but the mode of teach- 
ing, and the motive for doing it, which makes the unsavory drone. 
His position in society and as a teacher being most flatteringly 
acknowledged, and a reasonable competence for the future pro- 
vided, his children having already marked out their own paths 
to distinction, he has-no ambitions to gratify, no cause of envy, 
jealousy or cupidity. Most cheerfully, therefore, does he com- 
municate the results of his experience, and most interestingly 
give the history of his numerous experiments, his failures, sue- 
cesses and their causes. ‘There are few men from whom the 
teacher who wishes to be successful can learn so much. 

The chief reasons for his success seem to be, Ist. A sincere 
interest in the welfare of every student placed under his charge. 
This secures the confidence of his pupils and makes them love 
him. 2d. He has the greatest enthusiasm in every thing of a 
scientific character—always on hand to learn anything new, and 
equally desirious of communicating. 8d. But the most im- 
portant thing of allis, he desires and intends that his pumls 
shall really know what is brought before them, and appreciates 
the importance of pleasing in order to instruct. No expense 
is spared for apparatus, drawings and every kind of illustration, 
especially such as will entertain as well as sow the seeds of science. 
For example, three magic lanterns and six hundred dollars’ 
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worth of slides are made sources of instruction and delight 
during his lectures on history, geography, &c. 

Thus does he, and thus may others, pass a happy life in active 
usefulness, and generations yet unborn shall enjoy and bless 
the results of such labors; and when the close of life shall 
come, it will be looked back upon with satisfaction, and the 
profession of a true teacher will be considered neither as la- 
borious, thankless or bootless—W. Y. Teacher. 





ROMANISM ADVERSE TO EDUCATION. 


Tne whole history of the Romish Church abroad shows its 
determined hostility to the education and enlightenment of the 
lower classes. The reason is evident. The priests of that ig- 
noble superstition, the idolatrous worship of Mary, can have 
more influence over a degraded and ignorant population than 
over an enlightened and educated one. It is true that the ex- 
ternal pressure of the educated masses in this country has com- 
pelled the Romish clergy to take a step in advance. But the 
education granted here to their benighted followers is entirely 
of an exclusive and sectarian character, which never teaches 
them to think independently. 

When the British Government attempted to introduce 
schools into Ireland, and to diffuse information there, they were 
met with the most determined hostility, and they were not suc- 
cesssful in thus doing good to the rising generation. The 
priests made the same opposition there that they have else- 
where to any measure that will teach the people to think. 

Not long since the British Government ordered that all the 
children of the soldiers in a garrison at Madras, who were over 
four years of age, should attend school, thus supplying means of 
information to a neglected class. To this requisition the Ro- 
mish priests made a bitter outcry, falsely asserting that it was 
designed to make the children Protestants, but really fearing the 
evils that would result to their power if education were allowed. 
The Irish members of Parliament declaimed violently against 
the measure, and even went so far as to threaten England with 
the resentment of the Roman Catholic soldiers in the Crimea. 
The Morning Advertiser says: ‘The Madras authorities are 
told that ‘if the regulation be carried into effect it will cause dis- 
content and dissatisfaction in the Indian army.’ Such language is 
not always without a deeper meaning than is seen on the sur- 
face. Here it tells the Madras government, that if it persists 
in obstructing the amiable efforts of the agents of Rome to 
keep the children of soldiers in total ignorance, they will do all 
thev can to excite insubordination, and, perhaps, mutiny in the 

18 
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ranks. Men donot menace with rebellion in peaceful timés, 
without insurrectionary plots in their heads.” 

Keeping the people in ignorance is one of the great sources 
of influence which the Romish clergy possesses. Gavazzi says, 
in a sermon of his : 

“Through priestly influence much prejudice exists against the 
Bible ; and the masses of the people are unable to read, because 
kept in such profound ignorance by the priests; hence the 
people will not, and cannot read the Bible for themselves. 
The supposed proportion of those who can read is, in Lombar- 
dy, from thirty to forty in a hundred; in Piedmont, from 
twenty to thirty in a hundred; in Tuscany, from ten to 
twenty in a hundred; in the northen Roman States, from five 
to ten in a hundred ; whilst among the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict thirty miles round Rome, not one in a hundred can 
read |” 

It is to be hoped that Romish authority and influence will 
never be so powerful in our land, as to break down our system 
of common school education, but the lover of liberty and edu- 
cation must be upon the lookout. ‘ Popery,” as Gavazzi said, 
‘‘ found the Romans heroes, and left them hens.’’ Care should 
be taken lest Popery, which found our New England free, en- 
lightened and independent, should leave it enthralled, ignorant 
and debased, chained to the chariot wheel of a conquering re- 
ligious despotism.—Hart/ord Courant. 





THREE HOURS’ SCHOOL A DAY. 


[So far as the leading idea in this article refers to the younger class of 
pupils, if they enter the school-room at all, we approve of it. We gave 
place to this extract the more readily as it affords us an opportunity 
to commend “ The Student,” published at New York; it is always a 
welcome visitor to our table. ] 


A work recently published by Wm. L. Crandall (now de- 
ceased) advocates but three hours of school a day, as being all 
that can be safely and healthfully devoted to intellectual ac- 
quirements during childhood. The work is fragmentary, apparent- 
ly made up of paragraphs, written at various intervals, when- 
ever and wherever a thought was suggested ; but the “ one idea’’ 
throughout the whole is, “Three Hours School a Day.” In 
support of this idea, his leading thoughts are embraced in the 
following extracts : 

*¢ A sound mind in a sound body is the proper end of educa- 
tion. But health of body and vigor of mind are both assailed 
and impaired by a daily confinement of six hours in the school 
room. 
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*« Even with the best ventilation, no school-room in which a 
score or more of persons are daily collected, can be so healthy 
as the open air. No pupil, therefore, should be kept in school 
longer than his attention can be absolutely fixed upon, and ab- 
sorbed in, his lessons. And experience has proved that three 
hours per day is as long as such attention can unflaggingly be 
given. 

“The duty of every child is to Grow. It is of course a pri- 
mary duty of every parent to see that the amplest facilities of 
growth and development are secured to his children. To this 
end the constant, or all but constant, enjoyment of pure, fresh 
air, unconstrained attitudes, ample exercise, exhilarating play, 
etc., are indispensable. 

“The mind naturally loves knowledge, secks it, receives it 
with delight, and assimilates it. Each child is a natural seeker, 
and absorbs truth as naturally as the growing plant or tree im- 
bibes carbon. We should so adjust our educational machinery, 
as to preserve this thirst for intellectual acquirement fresh and 
keen through life. But most children are stupefied and stulti- 
fied by the mephitic dens in which they are confined through 
six hours in each school-day ; they are overtasked and wearied, 
until, by reason of these abuses, the very thought of school be- 
comes abhorrent; and having for years been driven to study 
what they did not comprehend, and therefore could not relish, 
they retain through after life the disgust and hatred of study 
which have thus been excited or implanted.” 

While we admit that our system of education has many faults, 
that it too frequently fails in fitting the young for the whole 
duties of life, and that often much injury is done to the physi- 
cal natures of the pupils, by too long and constant confinement, 
without sufficient bodily exercise in the open air, yet we be- 
lieve that we should come still farther short of a true education 
by adopting the three-hour system. For small children, there 
should be less confinement and more recesses, and they might 
be dismissed earlier than the older pupils, so that their whole 
time spent in the school-room would not exceed three hours a 
day. This we know may be beneficially practised in schools 
where there are children of various grades of scholarship under 
the same teacher. , 

We believe that five hours of school a day, and five days in 
a week, if properly spent, would be vastly better for the intel- 
lectual and physical welfare of the rising generation than the 
practice of continuing six, seven, and even eight hours, as man 
teachers do. Such a work as Mr. Crandall’s will doubtless 
do good, for the boldness of the stroke at existing customs in 
our educational machinery may awaken the attention of parents 
and educators to remove some of the evils from our present 
modes of school education.— The Student. 
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PERSEVERINGLY IMPROVE YOURSELF. 


In addition to quickening his own interest in his occupation, 
a teacher must study, that he may have a treasure in reserve, 
from which he can bring forth things new and old. If he has 
no such treasure, can he answer without evasion or delay the 
questions of an inquisitive class? Needs he not to know much, 
not in class-books, that he may be able to supply their deficien- 
cies, or heighten their adaptation to special cases and individual 
minds? If, as soon as some roguish urchin artfully throws him 
off the track, his train sticks fast as in the sand, will not all 
children, who know their right hand from their left, feel that his 
is a mechanical and not a resourceful mind? Children are not 
such fools as we think them. They can judge of what they 
cannot execute, as they can tell whether a shoe pinches, and 
where it pinches, though they cannot make ashoe. They judge 
what fills the vase by the drops which run over; they under- 
stand, though perhaps they have never heard them, such 
maxims as, ‘* Wanting in the least, wanting in much,” Falsum 
in uno, Falsum in omnibus. 

Yet what if a teacher’s errors elude being detected by his 
school? Sucha result cannot be so well for him as ill for them. 
His fault escapes exposure, because it is mistaken for an excel- 
lence, and willsurely be copied, more than all his excellences, 
as being easier to copy. ‘Thus, like an ill-going town-clock, he 
may mislead a whole village. 

On the other hand, a teacher of genuine culture, totus teres 
atque rotundus, factus ad unguem, will by no means be in his 
school, as a flower blushing unseen in the desert, or a gem in 
an unfathomed ocean-cave. His industry, enthusiasm, and 
still-baffled but still-renewed endeavor, will waken responsive 
echoes in his pupils, though his circle be broader than theirs. 
Contagious virtue will go out of him. 

Then he will be ever before them, as a cluster of Eshcol, 
ripe, purple, gushing, alluring them towards the land cf learn- 
ing, whence itcame. Here was the secret of Arnold’s success. 
He made scholars because he was a scholar. His tones, 
gestures, words, pronunciation, casual sayings, and classic taste, 
insensibly permeated and leavened the whole lump. ‘The truth 
is, that whatever is set ona high place flows downward ; as 
Pliny’s doves in the Roman Capitol have been the pattern for 
numberless modern mosaics ; as the East Room at Washington 
affords a model for parlors from Maine to Oregon; and as 
Shakspeare’s diction enriches the speech of legions who never 
read one line of his writings. This re-action of a teacher’s 
scholarship upon his scholars must indeed be, toa great extent, 
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indirect, and through eyes which catch in an instant what the 
ear cannot learn in an hour. But without forgetting that the 
minds of children are vials with narrow necks, the master, who 
is thoroughly imbued with knowledge, will soon discover that 
they are able to receive more than he, if less assiduous a 
student, would have been able to impart ; while those he teaches, 
will feel that he is a tree, whose branches would not bend so 
lowlily within their reach, if less heavily laden with fruit. 


J. D. Buruer. 





THE UNDERSTANDING. 


Taovuen the faculties of the mind are improved by exercise, 
yet they must not be put to a stress beyond their strength. 

The mind, by being engaged in a task beyond its strength, 
like the body strained by lifting at a weight too heavy, has often 
its force broken, and thereby gets an unaptness or an aversion 
to any vigorous attempt ever after. A sinew cracked seldom re- 
covers its former strength, or at least the tenderness of the 
sprain remains a good while after, and the memory of it longer, 
and leaves a lasting caution in the man, not to put the part 
quickly again to any robust employment. So it fares in the 
mind; once jaded by an attempt above its power, it either is 
disabled for the future, or else checks at any vigorous under- 
taking ever after; at least is very hardly brought to exert its 
force again on any subject that requires thought and meditation. 
The understanding should be brought to the difficult and knotty 
parts of knowledge, that try the strength of thought, and a full 
bent of the mind, by insensible degrees ; and in such a gradual 
proceeding nothing is too hard for it. Nor let it be objected, 
that such a slow progress will never reach the extent of some 
sciences. It is not to be imagined how far constancy will carry 
aman; however, it is better walking slowly in a rugged way, 
than to break a leg and be a cripple. He that begins with the 
calf may carry the ox; but he that will at first go to take up 
an ox, may so disable himself, as not to be able to lift a calf 
after that. When the mind, by insensible degrees, has brought 
itself to attention and close thinking, it will be able to cope 
with difficulties, and master them without any prejudice to itself, 
and then it may go onroundly. Every abstruse problem, every 
intricate question, will not baffle, discourage, or break it. But 
though putting the mind unprepared upon an unusual stress, that 
may discourage or damp it for the future, ought to be avoided, 
yet this must not run it, by an over-great shyness of difficulties, 
into a lazy sauntering about ordinary and obvious things 
that demand no thought or application. This debases and 
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enervates the understanding, makes it weak and unfit for labor. 
This is a sort of hovering about the surface of things, without 
any insight into them, or penetration; and when the mind has 
been once habituated to this lazy recumbency and satisfaction on 
the obvious surface of things, it is in danger to rest satisfied 
there, and go no deeper, since it cannot do it without pains and 
digging. He that has for some time accustomed himself to take 
up with what easily offers itself at first. view, has reason to fear 
he shall never reconcile himself to the fatigue of turning and 
tumbling of things in his mind to discover their more retired 
and more valuable secrets. 

It is not strange that methods of learning, which scholars have 
been accustomed to in their beginning and entrance upon the 
sciences, should influence them all their lives, and be settled in 
their minds by an overruling reverence, especially if they be 
such as universal use has established. Learners must at first 
be believers ; and their master’s rules having been once made 
axioms to them, it is no wonder they should keep that dignity, 
and by the authority they have once got, mislead those who think 
it sufficient to excuse them, if they go out of their way in a 
well-beaten track. JoHN Locke. 





OF STUDIES. 


Stupres serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight, is in privateness and retiring ; for 
ornament, is in discourse ; and for ability, is in the judgment 
and disposition of business; for expert men can execute, and 
perhaps judge of particulars, one by one, but the general coun- 
sels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, come best from 
those that are learned. ‘T’o spend tuo much time in studies, is 
sloth ; to use them too much for ornament, is affectation ; to make 
judgment wholly by their rules, is the humor of a scholar: they 
perfect nature, and are perfected by experience: for natural 
abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning by study ; 
and studies themselves do give forth directions too much at 
large, except they be bounded in by experience. Crafty men 
contemn studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use 
them ; for they teach not their own use; but that is a wisdom 
without them and above them, won by observation. Read not 
to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. Some 
books are to be tasted, other to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested; that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts; others to be read, but not curiously; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention. Scm> 
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books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them 
by others: but that would be only in the less important argu- 
ments, and the meaner sort of books; else distilled books are, 
hke common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading maketh 
a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact man ; 
and therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory ; if he confer little, he had need have a present wit ; and 
if he read little, he had need have much cunning, to seem to 
know that he doth not. Histories make men wise, poets witty, 
the mathematics subtile, natural philosophy deep, moral grave, 
logic and rhetoric able to contend ; nay, there is no stand or im- 
pediment in the wit, but may be wrought out by fit studies ; 
like as disease of the body may have appropriate exercises ; 
bowling is good for the stone and reins, shooting for the lungs 
and breast, gentle walking for the stomach, riding for the head 
and the like; so, if a man’s wits be wandering, let him study 
the mathematics; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called 
away never so little, he must begin again; if his wit be 
not apt to distinguish or find differences, let him study the 
schoolmen ; if he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call 
upon one thing to prove and illustrate another, let him study 
the lawyers’ cases: so every defect of the mind may have a 
special receipt. Bacon. 


INVOLUNTARY DISCLOSURES OF LANGUAGE. 


Tnere have been always those who have sought to make 
light of the hurts which man has inflicted on himself, of the 
sickness with which he is sick ; who would fain persuade them- 
selves and others, that moralists and divines, if they have not 
quite invented, have enormously exaggerated, these. But are 
these statements found only in scripture and in sermons? 
Are there not mournful corroborations of their truth imprinted 
deeply upon every region of man’s natural and spiritual life, 
and on none more deeply than on his language? It needs no 
more than to open a dictionary, and to cast our eye thought- 
fully down a few columns, and we shall find abundant confirma- 
tion of this sadder and sterner estimate of man’s moral and 
spiritual condition. How else shall we explain this long cata- 
logue of words, having all to do with sin, or with sorrow, or 
with both? How came they there? We may be quite sure 
that they were not invented without being needed, that they 
have each a correlative in the world of realities. I open the 
first letter of the alphabet ; what means this “ ah,” this “alas,” 
these deep and long-drawn sighs of humanity, which at once 
we encounter there? And then presently follow such words as 
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these : “ affliction,” “ agony,”’ “‘ anguish,” “‘ assassin,” “‘ athe- 
ist,” ‘ avarice,” and twenty more — words you will observe, 
for the most part not laid up in the recesses of the language, to 
be drawn forth and used at rare opportunities, but occupying, 
many of them, its foremost ranks. And indeed, as regards 
abundance, it is a melancholy thing to observe how much richer 
is every vocabulary in words that set forth sins, than in those 
that set forth graces. 

And our dictionaries, while they tell us much, yet will not 
tell us all. How shamefully rich is the language of the vulgar 
everywhere in words which are not allowed to find their way 
into books, yet which live as a sinful oral tradition on the lips 
of men, to set forth what is unholy and impure. And of these 
words, as no less of those which have to do with the kindred 
sins of revelling and excess, how many set the evil forth with 
an evident sympathy and approbation, as taking part with the 
sin against Him who has forbidden it under pain of his ex- 
tremest displeasure. How much wit, how much talent, yea, 
how much imagination must have stood in the service of sin, 
before it could have a nomenclature so rich, so varied, and 
often so Heaven-defying as it has. TRENCH. 


LETTER--WRITING. 


INTIMATELY connected with the above, and, I may say, a part 
of the same, is the practice of letter-writing. Every individ- 
ual in the community, who occupies any important station,— 
and, indeed, every person, high or low, rich or poor,— may 
have, and probably will have, occasion to write letters. To do 
this in a neat and easy manner is of no trifling consequence ; 
and yet, every one who has ever looked at the letters in any 
post-office must have observed the very general want of taste 
and neatness in the modes of folding and superscribing letters ; 
and, if the contents should be examined, they would be found 
to correspond with the external appearance. 

Now, it should be the aim of every teacher to impart instruc- 
tion on the subject of letter-writing. General directions and 
explanations, in reference to the commencing and closing of a 
letter, the manner of folding, superscribing, and sealing, may 
be given to a whole school, by using the blackboard; and it 
will not require much of the teacher’s time or attention to fur- 
nish all the instruction that may be needed. 

It is to be hoped that more consideration may be attached to 
this simple but useful exercise, and that all pupils may possess 
the ability, when they cease attending school, to write letters 
which shall be accurate and natural in their style, correct in 
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orthography, systematic and proper in all their parts. A letter 
neatly written, correctly expressed, and properly folded and su- 
erscribed, will always prove “a letter of recommendation ”’ to 
its writer; while the reverse will exert an influence in no re- 
spect favorable or complimentary. C. NORTHEND. 





DICTIONARIES. 


In the June number of last year there was an article on 
the subject of Dictionaries and Noah Webster. ‘To the ideas 
suggested in that article, we presume that no one expresses 
dissent. So faras the common employment of such helps by pu- 
pils is concerned, there can scarcely be any difference of 
opinion. We beg leave to refer to that article, even at this late 
period, for the purpose of correcting an unintentional mistake 
and supplying an omission. It was remarked at that time by 
the writer of that article, that we were “ great admirers of 
Webster for heavy ordnance. His dictionary may well be 
upon the teacher’s desk in every school-room for general refer- 
ence ; but it is too ponderous for common use ; the centre of 
gravity between that and many of our pupils would lie within 
the covers of the book. * * * For our own use even we 
always wish a smaller dictionary lying by our side, both when 
we read and when we write. For ponderous service, give us 
Webster ; but for common orthography, our elbows respectfully 
ask an octavo. 

‘For this purpose, without any disrespect to Dr.tWebster, we 
may say, we know of no book that seems so well adapted as 
‘ Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary,’ a little work which 
we have long used, and for which we have great admiration. 
Its merit is that it is portably small, of convenient shape, 
and contains everything which for ordinary purposes the pupil 
needs to know. It contains the pronunciation of difficult words 
after the fashion of Walker, which is an advantage ; it also 
contains many foreign phrases and scientific terms. It is alto- 
gether the most convenient ‘‘ vade mecum” we know of. Let 
every teacher have Webster on his table if he can; but for the 
present we know of nothing so good as Worcester’s Comprehen- 
sive for the scholar’s desk.” 

Our design in alluding to this matter at this time is simply this: 
to say that perhaps a slight injustice was done to the publishers of 
Webster. We were ignorant of the fact that any similar dic- 
tionary issued by them was in existence. But upon inquiry we 
find such a work, an “* Academic” edition, as it is called, of the 
most portable size, containing, as it appears, everything that the 
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*¢ Comprehensive” of the rival lexicographer is advertised to 
contain. 

The Academic Dictionary, of octavo size, seems to us a model 
dictionary, and the chief wish we have respecting it, is that 
every school-boy owned it. We merely say that it is equal in 
every respect to the one alluded to above, so highly praised last 
year, but in no respect, so far as we are aware, superior. We 
pen these lines for the purpose of placing a sign of equality 
between them, and thus doing justice to all. Of the compara- 
tive merits of the rival series we do not of course express any 
opinion. ‘I'he Teacher has wisely kept aloof from that war. 

There are still smaller editions of Webster, as we suppose 
there may be of Worcester, down almost to a diamond copy. 
These are sufficiently elegant and good, but call for no further 
remark. They are too small for profitable purchase. We earn- 
estly wish that either the “ Academic” or the ‘* Comprehen- 
sive” were in the hands of every scholar. If the worthy pub- 
lishers will lay one on every school desk in Massachusetts with- 
out or with pay, they shall have our hearty thanks. We close 


these remarks by saying that every scholar who has begun to 
read, should own a dictionary. 





NOTE FROM THE EDITOR. 


‘** Lucullus, when frugality could charm, 
Ate roasted turnips on his Sabine farm.” 
Pore. 


Tae editor of the present number has abandoned the work 
of instruction, and gone to the older, by no means to say, more 
respectable occupation of cultivating the earth. The gradual 
impairing of health, together with the general impression in 
community that he might without inconvenience be spared 
from the blackboard, has determined him for awhile, at least, 
towards the business of following the plough. Ile can, perhaps 
without irreverence, quote and apply the language of St. Paul : 
‘‘ wherefore, when we could no longer forbear, we thought it 
good to be left at Athens alone.” After more than ten years 
of confinement and labor we ask for repose. It is the hope of 
kind friends that a little parenthesis thus in the midst of toil, 
will be the means of adding another clause before a period is 
finally put to his labors. 

After living like most teachers, and like the indisputable per- 
son already alluded to, and much longer than he did, in our 
‘own hired house,” it is our privilege to return to inherited 
acres, and to an occupation more and more endeared to us with 
every year of advancing life. Henceforth, for a season cer- 
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tainly, we are to be thought of, if thought of at all, not 
as sowing the seeds of knowledge, but like Cincinnatus, 
turning the furrow and planting veritable grain. It is the 
remark of Dr. Arnold, whose authority all teachers acknowl- 
edge, that it is better to inherit an estate than to buy one. 
We deem ourselves favored in this respect. We drink water 
from the well that our father Jacob gave us, and “ drank thereof 
himself and his children and his cattle.” It is our privilege to sit 
while we write, underneath rafters that sheltered ancestors 
many generations back} we are shaded by ancestral elms. 
Our great great grandfather looked out upon life over the same 
window-sills that now separate us from the unappropriated 
region of out-doors. While the thought of such uncommon 
greatness passes before us, the good reader will pardon us if 
we quote the words of king Evander, addressed to Auneas in the 
language of ‘Virgil : 
“ Haec, inquit, limina victor 
Alcides subiit ; haec illum regia cepit.”* 


And we may add, too, that our ancestral rafters point upward 
from one of the most quiet and beautiful of villages. It is a 
sweet Auburn of the plain. It is one of the “least of the 
cities,” it is true; our whole population twice told would hardly 


elect an alderman. But Plutarch pleasantly remarks that he 
dwelt in a small town, and chose to dwell there lest it should 
become still less! We are like him in his partiality, but we 
hope not in his vanity. Our village is not only small, but quiet. 
The commercial din of brick pavements and walls never sends 
a wave here. Devotion might pursue the sweet and solemn 
work from the first day until the seventh, and hardly find an 
interruption to her perpetual hymn. Were it not for the daily 
newspaper and the distant sound of the irreverent cars, we might 
forget that the outside world ever hada pulse. And yet our 
village, small as it is, makes some noise in the world. The 
occasional wheel of a traveller climbs our hills. The sexton 
reminds us every day, in measured strokes from the belfry, 
when it is noon, and then again in “the first watch of the 
night’ when it is time for bed. We have regular alarms from 
the poultry yard at daybreak (always obeyed of course,) and 
during the forenoon we are kept eggs-actly informed respecting 
our wealth of white fossils in the hay-mow. By the way of an 
especial episode, the census-taker was along yesterday and 
made interested inquiries respecting our crops and quadrupeds, 
and fixed the ages of the unmarried women above contradiction 


* Poorly translated: The victontous Hercutes entered these doors; 
this very hall received him. 
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upon the public records. He said he should be along again in 
five years. 

These are among the most stirring events we have to record. 
But the reader can see plainly that they afford too thin a diet 
for an excitement. All the fever of life must be left to those 
who dwell nearer to city halls. We are blessed with a week of 
sabbaths. The woods and streams about here make no pause 
in their music, but for what appears like an inaudible prayer. 
Many of our dwellings stand under and are walled about with 
primeval oaks and elms. There is much of nature, little of 
art; and though the place where we write is hardly a league 
removed from a noisy and dense population of spindles and 
water-wheels, yet we can almost say with the poet : 


“Nothing appeared but nature unsubdued, 
One endless, noiseless woodland solitude.” 


Still there is no happier spot ; and we wish thatall teachers, 
if they are to the occupation of our first parents inclined, when 
they finally extricate themselves from algebraic symbols, might 
demonstrate their title to just such a quiet place. 

Having thus detached ourselves from the occupation to whose 
interest these pages are devoted, we supposed that all con- 
nection with the editorial work was ended. But at a late day we 
received notice that our help was expected. The message found 
us in the hay-field, too busily engaged to allow of a recess until 
the term closed, and only with the greatest difficulty then. 

Our time thus far, has been spent in the mower’s swath, 
rather than in the student’s chair: we are obliged to lay down 
the sickle to take up the pen. ‘This will explain the lateness of 
this number; and if it should appear to any fastidious ones, 
that these pages are dusted over with hay-seed and too fragrant 


with the breath of the honest ox, the reason is obvious, and we 
hope satisfactory. 





‘‘ A mortal born to meet a general doom, 
But leaves like Egypt’s kings a lasting tomb.” 


‘‘T must be measured by my soul ; 
The mind ’s the standard of the man.” — Watts. 


‘The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it.” 


** From nature’s birth hence wisdom has been smit 
With sweet recess, and languished for the shade.” — Young. 


‘* Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not.” 
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Dr. Sears, who has filled the office of Secretary of the Board 
of Education so ably and so acceptably for the last seven years, 
has received and accepted the appointment of President of 
Brown University. We regret the loss which Massachusetts 
is about to sustain, and congratulate the friends of education in 
our sister State that they have secured the services of one who 
is so capable of sustaining the interests, not only of the Univer- 
sity over which he is to preside, but also of the common schools 
on which our colleges and universities must rest. It is a hap- 
py circumstance that one who has had so long experience in 
superintending the concerns of popular education has been se- 
lected to preside over one of our most ancient and most honored 
seats of learning. Brown University has done a large portion 
of the work of educating the young men of Massachusetts ; 
and she is now most ably represented in the several depart- 
ments of our State government. She has furnished this State 
with both her Secretaries of the Board of Education—she num- 
bers among her alumni some of the most honored names in the 
judicial history of this commonwealth—she has given to Boston 
her first Superindentent of Public Schools, and she has been 
twice represented in the executive of the State within the 
last fifteen years. Massachusetts may therefore justly claim 
a deeper interest in the welfare of Brown University than in 
any other college not included within her own borders. 

We cannot refrain from bearing our humble testimony to the 
excellence and worth of the man who has for the last twenty- 
nine years presided with such signal ability over Brown 
University. In the resignation of Dr. Wayland the cause of 
collegiate education in New England suffers a great, and 
we fear, an irreparable loss. He has set an example worthy of 
the imitation of all teachers, in whatever sphere they may 
labor. He has distinguished himself as a thinker, as a teacher, 
and as an author. Ite has published a text-book in each of the 
three departments in which he has given instruction, and these 
books have not been written in consequence of any ‘ cacocthes 
scribendi,” but they are the result of his labors upon the several 
subjects of which they treat. They were published for his own 
convenience in the work of instruction. If others approved 
of them, they were of course at liberty touse them. ‘There is 
not, we believe, a college in New England, in which one or all of 
these books have not been used. In these works it has been his 
purpose, not to show how much he could say upon the subjects 
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in hand, not to dazzle by a display of splendid verbiage, not to 
indulge in flights of the imagination, nor to bewilder with vague 
speculation and unmeaning mysticism. His object has been to 
present in a concise and intelligible form the principles of moral, 
mental and political science, so far as they are known. In this 
he has succeeded ; he has more than sueceeded—he has greatly 
excelled. As a teacher he has no superior and few equals. His 
influence as a teacher has affected the whole course of instruc- 
tion in this country. But while he has done so much as an 
educator, he has also found time to think and to write upon all 
the great social and religious questions which have been dis- 
cussed during the past thirty years. His views have always 
compelled respect, though they may not always have carried 
conviction. : 

In retiring from the University, Dr. Wayland does not 
propose, we learn, to spend the evening of his life in ignoble 
ease. We may hope that from his retirement he will continue 
to instruct, though it may be in a different form. We hope that 
he will yet publish several works upon subjects which have 
received a large share of his attention. 

We know not who is to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Dr. Sears. It is not our prerogative to nomi- 
nate. If it were, we should without hesitation mention the 
name of Alpheus Crosby, who is now engaged in the service of 


the Board of Education. We have had some opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with Prof. Crosby, and we have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing him remarkably well qualified for the 
position. His learning is varied and exact, his bearing gentle- 
manly and dignified, and his patience and industry are untiring. 
We believe his appointment would be eminently acceptable to 
the teachers of the State. 


First Lessons tn Geometry. By Thomas Hill. Boston: 
Hickling, Swan & Brown. 


Tuts little volume is, in some degree at least, a novelty in the 
educational literature of this country, But it has higher claims 
upon our attention than those of mere novelty. It furnishes us 
with a very clear and simple statement of the facts of Geom- 
etry, in such a manner as can scarcely fail to interest a child 
of sevenor ten years. The reasoning process is not attempted. 
The author’s aim is to present * facts before reasoning ;’’ and 
this he has done in a manner which does great credit to his 
ability to interest and instruct the youthful mind. Many teachers, 
we fear, will be inclined to pass this treatise by without giving 
it even a careful examination. It is entitled, we think, not 
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only to an examination, but toa fair trial in the school-room. 
Nor is it a sufficient excuse for neglecting this book, to say that 
there is no place for it. Our conviction is that it will save 
more time than will be required for its careful and successful 
study—that the time devoted to this volume in the early part of 
a course of study will be more than saved by the facility and 
rapidity with which the pupil will go through the demonstrations 
of the science of Geometry which occur ata later period of 
the course. 

This is eminently a practical work. Every scholar in our 
common schools will find frequent occasion to use the facts which 
are here laid before him. It is as practical in its character as 
Arithmetic ; and has equal claims upon our attention, whether 
considered with reference to the wants of action, or of a course 
of mathematical study. We hope that this little work will be 
soon found in all our schools beside Colburn’s First Lessons in 
Arithmetic ; or we should rather desire that it might precede 
Colburn, as it is much simpler, and in no degree behind it in 
practical importance. 


ELEMENTS OF PaystcaL AND Po.tticaL GreoGcrapny. De- 

signed as a Text-Book for Schools and Academies, fc. By 

ornelius S. Cartee, A. M., Principal of Harvard School, 
Charlestown, Mass. Boston: Hickling, Swan § Brown. 


In the last number of the Teacher we mentioned this among 
other works on the subject of Geography about to appear. We 
have just reeeived a copy of the work, and have not time to 
do it full notice. We have examined it sufficiently, however, to 
be satisfied of its genuine excellence as a text-book for the 
higher classes of our schools. Mr. Cartee has been thorough 
in the preparation of this volume, and so far as we have had 
opportunity to judge, has been quite successful in bringing it up 
to the present state of geographical science. The book is well 
calculated to call into exercise the pupil’s powers of thought. 
We cannot too highly commend the problems which our author 
has inserted, as being well calculated to make Geography some- 
thing more than an exercise of the memory. 

Mr. Cartee has brought out his book with very little osten- 
tation. He has not, for the last three or four years, been going 
round the State and decrying the labors of teachers who were 
doing the best in their power with the means at their disposal, 
and telling them that he was about to publish a series of Geog- 
raphies which would far transcend all that we poor Americans 
had ever heard or thought or dreamed of, and leading us to 
suppose that he was about to usher in a kind of geographical 
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millennium ; nor has he made arrangements with publishers until 
he was ready to fulfil his contracts with carefully prepared copy 
instead of thrilling and startling announcements. Tn contrast 
with this, he prepared this work, submitted it, in manuscript, to 
the criticism of several of the very best judges, and then pub- 
lished it. We know not what blessings may be in store for future 
generation, in the form of text-books in Geography, but the 
thanks of the present generation are due to the man who has 
actually written and published a good Geography, rather than 
to those who are forever promising and never performing. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Those already appointed will be held as follows, viz: 
At Chelsea, Oct. 1-5. 
At Shrewsbury, “ 7-12. 
At Ashburnham,‘ 15--19. 
At Rutland, “22-26. 





PRIZE ESSAYS. 


THe MassacausetTts TEAcHers’ ASSOCIATION offers the 
following prizes for original Essays : 
To Members oF THE ASSOCIATION, for the best Essay, on 


either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS. 

1. The Relation of the Common School to the State. 

2. School Supervision. 

3. The Relation which the Common School sustains to the 
College and the University. 

To the FemaLe Teacuers of the State, for the best Essay 
on either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS. | 

1. Primary School Instruction, and the Methods of Teaching 
Young Children. 

2. The True Mission of the Teacher. 

3. The Objects of Common School Instruction. 

The Essays must be forwarded to the Secretary, Charles J. 
Capen, Esq., Latin School, Boston, on or before the 21st of 
October. Each Essay should be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope enclosing the name of the writer. ‘The envelopes ac- 
companying unsuccessful Essays will not be opened. The 
prizes will be awarded by an impartial committee ; but no prize 
will be awarded to an Essay that is not deemed worthy of one. 

The successful Essays will be regarded as the property of 
the Association. 

Jostan A. Stearns, President. 

Boston, June 18th, 1855. 





